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(Read  May  Meeting.,  1924) 

Until  the  early  eighties  no  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
collect  the  books  and  manuscripts  that  contain  the  materials  from 
which  the  story  of  the  Northwest  Coast  is  to  be  gathered.  The  credit 
for  this  pioneer  effort  is  due  to  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  of  San  Francisco, 
who  undertook  it  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  preparation  of  the 
series  of  histories  which  he  proposed  to  publish  covering  the  Pacific 
Coast  from  Mexico  to  Alaska.  A  great  deal  of  fault  has  been  found 
with  his  plan  and  the  works  that  bear  his  name — and  there  is  solid 
basis  for  some  of  the  criticism;  but  as  an  untiring  collector  he  obtained 
and  preserved  much  that  otherwise  would,  doubtless,  have  been  lost. 
The  Bancroft  Library  is  to-day  the  home  of  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  British  Columbia  and  the  neighbouring 
states. 

Few  persons  who  have  not  examined  carefully  some  of  the  large 
collections  of  Northwest  Americana  or  who  have  not  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject  realize  the  very  considerable  volume  of 
Pacific  Coast  literature.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  compile  a  biblio- 
graphy or  a  catalogue  of  these  works,  but  rather  to  touch  upon  some 
of  the  voyages  prior  to  1800  and  the  underlying  stories  of  the  books 
and  the  authors.  In  using  the  word  "literature"  it  must,  at  the  out- 
set, be  understood  that  it  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  as  including  written 
or  printed  productions,  large  or  small,  and  not  as  indicating  any 
particular  standard  of  excellence. 

Literature  of  the  Spanish  Voyages 

It  is  now  admitted  that,  though  Captain  Cook  is  called  the 
discoverer  of  British  Columbia,  he  had,  in  fact,  been  preceded  here  as 
he  had,  probably,  been  preceded  at  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands, 
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by  the  Spaniards.  The  honour  of  being  the  first  to  see  any  portion 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  belongs  to  the  expedition  under 
Juan  Perez  which  sailed  from  Monterey  in  June,  1774.  These 
Spaniards  saw  the  western  side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  a  part 
of  Vancouver  Island,  near  Cape  Estevan,  but  they  did  not  succeed 
in  effecting  a  landing  at  either  place,  though  they  met  the  natives  and 
traded  with  them  over  the  vessel's  side.  The  records  of  that  voyage 
contain  the  earliest  accounts  of  our  western  coast  and  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  little  vessel,  the  Santiago,  were  two  Franciscan  friars,  Crespi 
and  Pena,  whose  duties  included  the  recording  of  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage.  Day  by  day  they  noted  the  occurrences  and  on  their  return 
forwarded  their  reports  to  the  proper  authorities  by  whom  they  were 
conscientiously  indexed,  and  filed,  and  forgotten.  M.  Fleurieu,  ex- 
Minister  of  Marine,  member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  maritime 
authorities,  could  only  write  in  1797:  "It  appears  that  a  first  voyage 
took  place  in  1774,  but  we  have  no  information."  Navarrete,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  "Viage,"  merely  mentions  Juan  Perez's  voyage  of 
1774  and  concludes  thus:  "Bad  weather  arid  scurvy  among  his  crew 
obliged  him  to  conclude  his  expedition  with  less  advance  to  the 
hydrography  of  these  coasts  than  had  been  expected."  References 
to  the  voyage  are  quite  frequent,  but  of  the  four  manuscript  sources 
none  was  published  until  1857,  when  Crespi's  journal  appeared  in 
Spanish.  In  1891  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  gave 
to  the  world  in  original  and  in  translation  the  diaries  of  the  two 
Franciscan  Friars. 

In  1775  the  Spaniards  again  ventured  northward  from  San  Bias 
in  an  expedition  usually  known  as  that  of  Bodega  and  Maurelle.  The 
little  Santiago  was  not  alone  on  this  occasion ;  accompanying  her  was 
an  even  smaller  vessel,  the  Sonora.  The  former  was  commanded  by 
Heceta,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  the  supposed  discoverer  of  the 
Columbia  River;  the  latter,  by  Bodega,  later  and  better  known  as 
Quadra.  On  the  Washington  coast  a  little  south  of  Cape  Flattery, 
a  boat's  crew  from  the  Sonora  was  massacred.  A  short  distance  to 
the  northward  the  two  vessels  separated:  the  Santiago  returning  to 
San  Bias,  while  the  Sonora  continued  her  voyage  with  a  bravery  and 
daring  that  has  cast  a  glow  upon  and  redeemed  the  Spanish  name. 
The  complete  story  of  this  expedition  is  still  buried  in  the  Spanish 
archives.  The  only  version  which  has,  as  yet,  appeared  in  English  is 
that  contained  in  the  rare  volume,  "  Daines  Barrington's  Miscellanies  " 
(London,  1781)  under  the  title  "Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1775  to  explore 
the  Coast  of  America,  Northwest  of  California."    This  is  said  to  be  a 
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poor  translation  of  Maurelle's  manuscript  "  Diario  del  Viage  de  la 
Sonora."  A  narrative  of  the  voyage,  probably  founded  on  the 
chaplain's  journals,  was  published  in  Spanish  in  1857.  At  least  four 
manuscript  journals  are  known  to  exist.  Perhaps  their  translation 
and  publication  might  throw  a  faint  gleam  of  light  on  the  alleged 
discovery,  by  Heceta,  of  the  River  San  Roque,  by  some  supposed 
to  be  the  Columbia. 

Captain  Cook,  strangely  enough,  obtained  no  hint  whatever  from 
the  Indians  of  either  of  these  voyages.  He  says:  "Some  account  of  a 
Spanish  voyage  to  this  coast  in  1774  or  1775  had  reached  England 
before  I  sailed;  but  the  foregoing  circumstances  sufficiently  prove 
that  these  ships  had  not  been  at  Nootka"  (Cook's  Third  Voyage, 
London,  1785,  vol.  2,  p.  332).  This  probably  refers,  as  the  editor  of 
La  Perouse  believes,  to  the  synopsis  of  the  voyage  of  1775,  which  was 
later  included  in  Barrington's  Miscellanies. 

In  1779  another  Spanish  expedition  under  Arteaga  and  Quadra 
was  dispatched  from  San  Bias.  It  reached  the  vicinity  of  Prince 
William's  Sound.  Its  activities  were  confined  to  the  Alaskan  coast. 
The  only  account  in  English  is  that  contained  in  the  translation  of 
La  Perouse's  Voyage  published  in  London  in  1799.  Writing  to  M. 
Fleurieu  from  Avatcha  on  7th  September,  1787,  La  Perouse  states 
that  he  met  Maurelle  at  Manilla  and  obtained  from  him  a  copy  of 
his  journal.  By  joining  this  to  the  account  published  by  Barrington 
"we  shall,"  says  he,  "have  all  the  secrets  of  Maurelle." 

To  complete  the  view  of  Spanish  voyages,  at  least  as  to  the 
more  important,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  manuscript  diary  of 
Martinez;  the  manuscript  " Expedicion  de  la  corbeta  Aranzazu,"  by 
Caamano;  and  two  books:  "Mage  hecho  por  les  goletas  Sutil  y 
Mexicana"  and  "La  Vuelta  al  mundo  por  les  corbetas  Descubierta 
y  Atrevida."  Martinez's  diary  relates  the  story  of  his  voyage  to 
Nootka  in  1789  to  establish  the  Spanish  settlement  there  and  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  seizure  of  Meares'  vessels.  Naturally  as  he  was 
the  person  who  made  the  seizures  his  story  is  just  as  partisan  as  that 
told  by  Meares  himself.  The  original  diary,  which  is  a  notebook  of 
144  pages,  is  preserved  in  the  Deposito  Hidrografico  de  Madrid. 
It  not  only  escaped  the  notice  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  but  the 
painstaking  researches  of  Professor  Manning  in  the  Spanish  archives 
in  1904,  when  he  was  preparing  his  study  of  the  Nootka  Sound  Con- 
troversy, failed  to  reveal  its  existence.  Bancroft  wrote:  "I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  original  diaries  of  the  Spanish  expedition  of 
1789;  nor  has  any  previous  writer  in  English  seen  them;"  Manning 
quotes  this  and  refers  to  a  letter  which  "states  that  a  copy  of  Martinez's 
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diary  is  enclosed,  but  a  note  on  a  small  slip  of  paper  inserted  says 
that  the  diary  is  not  being  sent  on  account  of  Martinez  not  having 
sent  a  duplicate  of  it.  The  diary,"  Manning  adds,  "does  not  appear 
in  the  bundle,  and  probably  never  was  sent."  Yet  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago  the  late  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  of  the  University 
of  California  discovered  it  and  secured  a  copy  for  the  Academy 
of  Pacific  Coast  History. 

Camaano's  expedition  of  1792  was  th  e  last  effort  of  Spain  to 
explore  the  northern  waters  of  British  Columbia,  which  by  that  time 
were,  as  regards  the  ocean  side,  quite  well  known  through  the  voyages 
of  numerous  fur-traders.  He  made  no  attempt  to  spell  out  the 
labyrinth  of  islands  which  fringes  the  coast;  that  was  left  for  Captain 
Vancouver. 

The  Viage,  or  to  give  it  an  English  title,  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Sutil  and  Mexicana"  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1802.  It  is  a 
duodecimo  volume  with  a  thin  folio  of  charts  and  views,  and  is  the 
official  Spanish  account  of  that  nation's  voyages  along  the  western 
coast  of  North  America.  No  translation  into  English,  nor,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  into  any  other  language  has  ever  been  published.  The 
book  contains  only  343  pages,  of  which  the  introduction  by  Navarrete 
occupies  almost  one  half;  the  remaining  185  pages  describe  the 
expedition  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana  under  Galiano  and  Valdes  in 
1792.  These  are  the  two  Spanish  ships  which  Vancouver  met  near 
Point  Grey  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia  and  in  company  with  which  he 
carried  on  a  part  of  his  exploratory  work  during  that  summer.  Be- 
lievers in  the  Juan  de  Fuca  myth  will  be  disappointed  in  reading  the 
introduction  to  find  that  Navarrete  does  not  believe  in  him  nor  in  his 
alleged  voyage . 

TheVuelta  al  mundo  is  the  complete  account  of  the  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Alexandro  Malaspina.  In  1791  his  vessels 
were  on  the  Northwest  Coast  in  search  of  the  passage  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  in  1588  by  Lorenzo  Maldonado.  During  that  summer 
they  reached  Nootka  and  spent  some  weeks  in  scientific  observations 
and  investigations  in  that  vicinity.  Returning  to  Cadiz  in  1794 
Malaspina  was  well  received  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  preparing 
his  journal  for  publication.  It  was  announced  officially  that  the 
full  account  of  this  great  effort  would  be  given  at  once  to  the  world. 
Then  suddenly  he  was  arrested  and  cast  into  prison ;  a  Spanish  friar 
who  had  undertaken  the  editing  shared  his  disgrace  and  was  also 
imprisoned.  The  scientists  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition 
were  commanded  to  suspend  the  work  of  putting  their  notes  in  order. 
All  the  papers  and  drawings  were  seized.    Whether  the  cause  was  a 
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mere  court  intrigue  or*  some  deeper  political  suspicion  is  uncertain. 
At  any  rate,  Malaspina  was  under  such  a  cloud  that  his  name  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  Navarrete's  introduction  to  the  Viage.  Fleurieu 
in  his  introduction  to  Marchand's  Voyage  in  1797  expressed  the  hope 
of  his  release  and  that  "Europe  may  at  last  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labours;  and  that  our  riches  in  Geography,  in  Physics,  and  in  Natural 
History,  will  be  increased  by  all  those  which  must  have  been  obtained 
by  an  expedition  in  which  the  enlightened  navigator  who  directed  it 
had  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  that  could  render  it  useful."  Mala- 
spina, however,  remained  incarcerated  until  1803,  when  Napoleon  I 
interested  himself  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  captive  and  secured  his 
liberation  upon  the  condition  that  he  would  be  exiled  from  Spain. 
Malaspina  took  up  his  residence  in  Milan  and  died  there  in  1809. 
It  was  not  until  1885  that  tardy  justice  was  done  to  his  name  and  his 
complete  journals  were  published  in  Madrid.  They  constitute  a 
monumental  volume  of  about  700  quarto  pages.  No  translation  of 
this  interesting,  but  belated,  work  has,  as  yet,  appeared. 

Literature  of  the  French  Voyages 

The  voyages  of  the  French  to  the  Northwest  Coast  in  the  days  of 
the  fur-trade  are  but  three:  La  Perouse,  Marchand,  and  Roquefeuil. 
The  dates  are  illuminating:  La  Perouse,  1785 — ;  Marchand,  1790-92; 
Roquefeuil,  1816-19.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars  occupied  the  interval  between  these  two  last-named  voyages; 
in  those  twenty-four  years  it  is  believed  that  the  flag  of  France  was 
seen  but  once  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  namely,  the  expedition  of  Baudin, 
to  which  the  British  Government  had  generously  granted  passports. 
There  is  another  French  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Northwest  Coast  in 
1796 — Peron's  Memoires — but  Peron  was  merely  the  first  officer  of 
the  Boston  ship,  Otter. 

The  expedition  of  La  Perouse  was  the  last  exploration  in  the 
Pacific  under  the  Bourbons.  France  at  that  time  was  only  second  to 
England  in  maritime  importance  "and  inferior  to  no  country  in 
philosophy  and  arts."  The  two  vessels  selected  were  fitted  out  with 
everything  necessary  for  a  lengthy  voyage  and  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  high  designs  entrusted  to  them.  Captain  Cook's  discoveries  had 
left  blank  the  region  between  Nootka  Sound  and  Sitka.  As  it  was  in  that 
space  that  de  Fonte  had  placed  his  North  West  Passage,  La  Perouse 
was  instructed  to  examine  that  part  of  the  coast.  He  was  further 
required  to  make  scientific  observations  on  the  country,  its  people  and 
products;  to  learn  the  extent  of  actual  Spanish  occupation  and  the 
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possibility  of  the  French's  entering  into  the  fur-trade  beyond  the 
Spanish  limits. 

Sailing  from  Brest  in  1785  he  reached  the  Northwest  Coast  by 
way  of  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  in  June,  1786,  and  spent 
about  six  weeks  at  Port  des  Francais,  now  known  as  Lituya  Bay, 
Alaska.  Thence  he  departed  for  California,  following  the  coastline 
to  Monterey  and  thus  filling  in,  in  outline,  the  gap  left  by  Cook.  He 
next  visited  China,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  as  far  as  Kamtchatka.  Sailing  thence  across  the  almost  unknown 
Pacific  Ocean  he,  in  January,  1788,  reached  Botany  Bay,  where  all 
trace  of  him  was  lost. 

Spain,  still  clinging  to  her  ownership  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  looked 
with  suspicion  on  this  expedition.  The  interest  which  other  nations 
were  manifesting  in  these  distant  regions  foreboded  a  challenge  of  her 
position,  especially  if  such  nations  had  any  thought  of  entering  into 
trade  on  the  coast.  In  the  Archivo  Historico  Nacional  are  preserved 
many  letters  from  Spanish  officers  reporting  the  arrival  of  La  Perouse 
at  different  points,  showing  how  gravely  they  viewed  any  effort  to 
trade  and  what  a  careful  eye  was  being  kept  on  his  conduct.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  17th  March,  1786,  from  Don 
Ambrosio  Higgins,  the  Governor  of  Chili,  to  the  Marquess  de  Sonora 
is  typical:  "It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  should  conclude  this  letter 
without  expressing  to  you  in  deference  to  his  honour  and  that  of  his 
officials  how  scrupulously  they  have  used  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
present  expedition  of  entrance  to  a  port  of  the  Indies,  keeping  strictly 
away  from  every  class  of  commerce  and  its  connections  during  their 
stay  in  this  bay;  for,  according  to  our  commanders  in  Talcaguano 
and  Penco,  the  watch  kept  by  the  patrols  and  coast  '  rondas '  employed 
to  guard  the  Royal  revenue  proved  clearly  enough  that  in  this  respect 
everything  was  right,  nor  have  any  effects  or  goods  of  any  value  been 
unloaded  from  the  mentioned  frigates.  I  positively  know  that  the 
Count  of  La  Perouse  has  given  to  his  people  the  very  strictest  orders 
to  this  effect  and  they  were  absolutely  obeyed;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  this  gentleman  and  his  officials  not  only  have  not  brought  any 
commercial  material,  but  the  least  question  about  trade  asked  them 
by  the  dealers  here  offends  them  extremely;  and  these  dealers  are 
accustomed  to  purchase  promiscuously  from  other  navigators  small 
things  that  are  usually  found  in  the  vessels  of  all  tonnage  that  come 
to  these  seas;  because  the  French,  especially  the  officials  of  these 
vessels,  neither  speak  of  nor  aspire  to  anything  other  than  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  world,  of  perfecting  navigation,  geography,  knowledge 
and  comparison  of  exact  sciences,  and  ultimately  for  the  glory  of  the 
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undertaking  in  which  they  are  engaged — all  of  them  envious  that  the 
famous  Captain  Cook,  whose  work  in  five  volumes  Viscount  Langle 
did  me  the  honour  of  presenting  to  me,  had  left  so  little  to  discover 
in  both  hemispheres." 

La  Perouse  had  seized  every  opportunity  of  transmitting  his 
journals  to  France;  from  Avatcha  he  had  forwarded  the  manuscript 
of  his  voyage  down  to  his  arrival  in  Kamtchatka;  and  from  Botany 
Bay  he  had  sent  the  continuation  of  it  describing  his  course  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  his  reception  in  Australia.  In  a  letter  to  M. 
Fleurieu,  dated  from  Avatcha  7th  September,  1787,  and  reiterated  in 
another  from  Botany  Bay,  7th  February,  1788,  La  Perouse  had 
indicated  his  intended  movements.  He  purposed  to  spend  the  summer 
of  1788  amongst  the  New  Caledonia  and  Santa  Cruz  groups,  to  visit 
the  Louisiade  of  Bourgainville,  and  the  western  coast  of  Australia, 
to  reach  the  Isle  of  France  in  December  and  to  cast  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Brest  in  June,  1789,  after  an  absence  of  46  or  47  months. 
But  after  the  vessels  sailed  from  Botany  Bay  the  mists  of  the  seas 
enshrouded  them  and  for  over  thirty  years  their  fate  was  unknown. 

The  National  Assembly  in  the  midst  of  the  interminable  dis- 
cussions on  the  respective  rights  of  King  and  people  found  time  in 
February,  1791,  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the  Society  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris  to  decree  that  search  be  made  for  La  Perouse  and  his 
missing  ships  and  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  other  nations  in  the  effort. 
This  decree  was  followed  by  another  in  April,  1791,  ordering  that 
"the  part  of  his  voyage  as  far  as  Botany  Bay  be  printed  and  engraved 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation."  But  the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
especially  the  daily  decreasing  value  of  the  paper  money  prevented 
the  making  of  agreements  with  artists  and  printers.  Six  years  went 
by.  Finally  in  An  V  (1797),  from  L'imprimerie  de  la  Republique, 
appeared  four  massive  quarto  volumes,  edited  by  M.  Milet-Mureau, 
with  a  gigantic  folio  of  charts  and  views.  The  editor  explains:  "The 
number,  the  size,  and  the  beauty  of  the  engravings  and  charts  deter- 
mined me  to  collect  them  in  a  separate  atlas  and  of  a  larger  form. 
I  thought  that  a  national  work,  executed  with  so  much  care,  merited 
this  precaution  for  its  preservation.  If  it  be  not  generally  approved 
of,  I  shall  only  observe  that  such  is  the  size  of  the  fine  edition  of 
Cook's  Third  Voyage,  published  by  the  order  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  English  Government."  This  was  fitting.  Cook  and  La  Perouse 
stand  as  the  representative  explorers  of  England  and  France  in  the 
South  Sea. 

It  was  immediately  translated  and  published  in  England  in  three 
volumes  in  1798;  a  second  edition  of  the  same  size  appeared  in  1799; 
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and  a  third  in  1807.  An  abridged  edition  in  one  volume  was  also 
issued  in  1801. 

While  the  French  were  awaiting  the  return  of  La  Perouse  with 
his  report  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  the  first  French  maritime  fur- 
trading  voyage  was  undertaken.  This  was  the  voyage  of  La  Solide, 
in  command  of  Etienne  Marchand.  Returning  from  Bengal  in  June, 
1788,  Marchand  had  accidentally  met  at  St.  Helena  Captain  Portlock 
of  the  King  George,  then  homeward  bound  from  China.  From  him 
the  French  captain  had  obtained  much  information  regarding  the 
trade  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  profits  to  be  anticipated  if  the 
French,  who  were  free  from  the  galling  monopolies  that  hampered 
British  trade,  should  with  the  product  of  their  sea-otter  skins  obtain 
in  China  Oriental  goods  for  sale  in  Europe. 

Marchand  interested  a  Marseilles  firm  who  undertook  to  build 
and  equip  a  ship  of  300  tons  for  the  venture.  Her  name — La  Solide — 
is  indicative  of  her  construction.  In  June,  1790,  the  expedition  was 
almost  ready  to  sail;  but  then  came  the  Nootka  Trouble  which 
threatened  to  involve  France  in  war.  When  peace  was  assured  the 
project  was  revived  with  fresh  ardour  and  on  14th  December,  1790, 
La  Solide  set  sail  from  Marseilles. 

In  June,  1791,  Marchand  visited  the  western  isles  of  the  Mar- 
quesas group,  and  fondly  thinking  himself  their  discoverer  he  named 
them  "lies  de  la  Revolution."  He  had,  in  fact,  been  preceded  by 
Joseph  Ingraham,  of  the  Boston  brigantine  Hope,  who  had,  in  April, 
1791,  discovered  and  named  them  after  Washington  and  other  pro- 
minent Americans.  A  year  later  Hergest,  of  H.M.S.  Daedalus,  the 
store  ship  of  Vancouver's  fleet,  fell  in  with  them;  and  in  March,  1793, 
Roberts,  of  the  Boston  ship  Jefferson,  also  saw  them.  Each  of  these 
persons  was  ignorant  of  the  visits  of  the  others  and  each,  consequently, 
claimed  the  honour  of  their  discovery. 

La  Solide  proceeded  thence  to  Norfolk  Sound  (Sitka)  and  during 
the  summer  of  1791  traded  successfully  southward  as  far  as  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  At  the  end  of  the  season  Marchand  sailed  for 
Canton,  following  the  usual  route  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
At  Macao  to  his  dismay  he  learned  that  the  Chinese  Government  had 
just  prohibited  the  importation  into  the  southern  part  of  the  empire 
of  any  furs,  especially  those  of  the  sea-otter.  His  vessel  had  been 
provisioned  and  equipped  for  an  absence  of  four  years;  the  intention 
being  to  make  three  voyages  to  China  with  furs  from  the  Northwest 
Coast  and  finally  invest  the  sum  of  the  three  seasons'  trade  in  Oriental 
goods  for  sale  in  France.  But  the  prohibition  interposed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  and  Marchand,  not  being  as  venturesome  as  the 
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Americans,  who  quietly  smuggled  their  cargoes  ashore,  the  voyage,  so 
well-conceived  and  so  radiant  with  hope,  was  of  necessity  abandoned. 
Ingraham,  one  of  the  American  captains,  could  not  believe  this. 
In  his  manuscript  Journal  he  says:  "I  was  afterwards  informed  he 
had  smuggled  them  ashore  through  the  interest  of  the  Padres,  which 
I  believe  was  the  case  as  the  ship  sailed  shortly  after  and  it  did  not 
seem  probable  they  would  take  their  skins  with  them  to  the  Isle  of 
France."  Yet  such  was  the  case.  Marchand  tells  us  that  "as  a 
sole  and  wretched  resource  the  cargo  of  furs  was  brought  home  to 
France."  They  were  ultimately  sent  to  Lyons  as  the  most  eligible 
market,  but  soon  after  their  arrival  the  city  was  besieged,  the  furs 
seized,  and  in  the  end  they  became  a  prey  to  the  worms. 

After  the  return  of  La  Solide  to  France  in  August,  1792,  Marchand 
took  command  of  a  ship  to  the  Isle  of  France  (Mauritius),  carrying 
with  him  all  his  records  of  this  voyage.  He  died  there  soon  afterwards 
and  his  papers  were  lost.  When  Fleurieu,  therefore,  undertook  the 
publication  of  an  account  of  the  voyage  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon 
the  ship's  log-book  and  the  journal  kept  by  Chanal,  the  second  in 
command.  The  work  was  prepared  in  sections  and  read  from  time 
to  time,  like  a  serial  story,  to  the  meetings  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the-summer  of  1797. 

The  editor  has  added  an  introduction  of  about  190  pages  in 
which  he  traces  the  development  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  He  has  enriched  the  work  with 
many  notes  of  an  historical  and  a  philosophical  nature.  He  has, 
unfortunately,  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  interject  almost  at  every 
opportunity  long  discussions  whose  relevancy  is  sometimes  none  too 
apparent.  These  disquisitions,  learned  though  they  be,  make  it 
difficult  to  follow  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  from  which  the  reader's 
attention  is  by  them  constantly  drawn  away. 

The  work  was  printed  in  1797  by  L'imprimerie  de  la  Republique 
in  four  quarto  volumes;  but  it  was  not  given  to  the  world  until  1800. 
Napoleon,  then  First  Consul  of  France  and  President  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  sent  a  superb  copy  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  It  was  immediately  translated  into  English;  but 
the  publishers  wisely  eliminated  a  considerable  portion  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to  two  octavo  volumes,  which  appeared  in  1801.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  translated  into  any  other  continental  language. 
Doubtless  Europe  was  too  busily  engaged  with  more  weighty  matters 
at  that  time. 

In  obedience  to  the  decree  to  search  for  the  missing  ships  of 
La  Perouse  the  expedition  of  D'Entrecasteaux  was  dispatched  from 
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Brest  in  1791.  That  search  was  confined  entirely  to  the  South  Sea 
and  does  not  concern  us  at  present.  In  1792  there  appeared  on  the 
Northwest  Coast  the  French  ship,  La  Flavie,  bearing  the  new  national 
flag  and  claiming  to  be  engaged  in  the  search.  At  least,  when 
Spaniard  Camaano  met  her  in  June,  1792,  at  Port  Bucareli  on  the 
Alaskan  coast,  that  was  the  explanation  given  by  her  commander; 
but  Haswell  states  in  his  manuscript  second  Log  that  when  he  en- 
countered her  in  August,  1792,  at  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  the  story 
told  to  him  was  that  she  was  bound  from  L'Orient  to  Kamtchatka 
with  supplies  for  that  settlement.  Haswell  piloted  the  French  ship 
into  the  Massett  on  the  northern  side  of  those  islands.  He  discovered 
that  she  had  called  at  Nootka,  that  she  carried  a  fine  cargo  of  trading 
goods,  and  that  with  them  and  her  large  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor 
she  had  obtained  many  sea-otter  skins.  Then  La  Flavie  disappears 
from  sight  until  the  following  year  (1793)  when  she  arrived  at  Nootka. 
The  Spaniards  informed  Vancouver  that  she  had  goods  on  board  for 
exchange  with  the  people  of  Kamtchatka  for  furs,  but  that  the  French 
had  reported  that  the  venture  had  not  been  successful.  From  what 
has  been  already  stated  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  alleged 
search  for  La  Perouse  was  purely  imaginary.  Every  one  in  France 
knew  that  he  had  intended  to  spend  the  summer  of  1788  near  the 
Australian  coast.  In  that  vicinity,  then,  was  the  natural  place  to 
seek  news  of  him  and  his  vessels.  Doubtless  this  supposed  aim  was 
merely  a  bit  of  camouflage  to  cover  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Northwest 
Coast  and  lull  any  possible  Spanish  jealousy.  This  inference  finds 
support  in  Marchand's  Voyage,  where  the  editor,  speaking  of  the 
cargoes  of  furs  in  China  in  November,  1791,  and  of  those  that  might 
be  expected  says:  "It  was  supposed  that  a  French  ship  which  was 
to  have  been  despatched  from  Port  L'Orient  since  La  Solide  had  sailed 
from  France  might  have  the  same  destination  and  arrive  at  Macao 
in  the  next  season." 

As  already  indicated,  Peron 's  Memoires,  though  a  French  account, 
are  not  a  report  of  a  French  voyage,  but  of  that  of  the  Boston  ship, 
Otter,  in  1796. 

Peron  had  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  France  for  the  Northwest  Coast 
in  the  barque  L'Emilie,  a  French  bottom,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
anticipated  outbreak  of  war  between  Britain  and  France,  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  having  a  number  of  American  sailors,  a  nominal 
American  captain,  and  of  flying  the  American  flag.  Learning  that 
vast  numbers  of  seals  frequented  the  Island  of  New  Amsterdam  in 
the  southern  Indian  Ocean  the  captain  landed  Peron  on  that  remote 
and  uninhabited  shore.    There  he  spent  nearly  four  years  hunting 
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seals  and  collecting  their  skins.  The  Emilie,  despite  her  disguise, 
was  captured,  and  Peron,  on  learning  that  fact,  made  his  way  to 
Australia.  Thence  he  sailed  in  the  Otter  to  the  Northwest  Coast, 
having  as  a  ship  mate  Thomas  Muir,  the  Scottish  reformer,  who, 
having  been  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  had  escaped  on  that  vessel. 
Muir  was  Peron's  constant  companion,  and  the  book  contains  many 
references  to  him  and  to  their  adventures  together. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  contains  a  lengthy  account 
of  the  capture  of  a  Boston  fur-trading  vessel  in  1793  by  the  Haida 
of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  the  treatment  of  the  only  survivor. 
This  story  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  a  traveller's  tale;  but, 
though  it  is  somewhat  confused  and  slightly  contradictory,  yet  in 
the  main  it  is  now  believed  to  be  true.  Later  research  has  disclosed 
much  the  same  story  in  Boit's  manuscript  Journal  of  the  Union  s 
voyage  in  1795  and  in  Bishop's  manuscript  Log  of  the  Ruby,  1795. 
If  the  M.  Caine  who  told  it  to  Peron  as  his  own  experience  be  identical, 
as  has  been  suggested,  with  John  Burling  O'Cain,  so  well  known  on 
the  coast  ten  years  later,  it  will  give  an  added  interest  to  a  life  already 
well-filled  with  adventure. 

Peron  left  the  sea  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  His  journal 
and  his  notes  of  his  travels  were  woven  into  a  connected  story  by  a 
friend  twenty  years  later  and  published  in  two  volumes  in  Paris  in 
1824.  The  book  is  quite  rare.  No  translation  nor  re-publication  has 
ever  been  made. 

As  this  paper  only  deals  with  matters  prior  to  1800  no  discussion 
of  Roquefeuil's  voyage,  1816-19,  will  be  attempted.  But,  though 
lying  outside  that  boundary  a  short  account  of  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  disappearance  of  La  Perouse  seems  proper. 

Xo  trace  of  the  missing  vessels  having  been  found  on  any  of  the 
islands  and  places  that  he  had  intended  to  visit  it  was  reluctantly 
concluded  that  the  Boussole  and  the  Astrolabe  had  foundered  at  sea 
in  a  tempest  with  all  on  board.  Rumours  of  the  finding  of  articles 
supposed  to  have  come  from  these  ships  continued,  however,  to 
circulate.  Delano,  under  the  date  of  1803,  records  that  he  had  met 
two  or  three  men  who  claimed  to  have  seen  on  an  island  east  of  New 
Guinea  great  timbers  and  parts  of  masts  that  must  have  belonged  to 
some  large  vessel.  He  thought  these  might  have  come  from  the  ill- 
fated  ships.  An  American  sailor  saw  on  a  small  island  near  New 
Caledonia  a  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  certain  medals  which  he  believed 
had  come  from  the  same  source. 

In  1826  the  commander  of  one  of  the  East  India  Company's 
vessels  learned  that  the  silver  handle  of  a  French  sword  had  been  sold 
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by  a  native  at  the  island  of  Tucopia,  near  the  New  Caledonia  group. 
Following  this  clue  he  discovered  that  this  article  with  many  others 
had  been  obtained  from  the  island  of  Vanikoro  in  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  Tucopia,  where  two  ships  had 
been  wrecked  some  forty  years  before.  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  seeking  La 
Perouse,  had  seen  this  island  which  he  had  named  He  de  la  Recherche, 
little  dreaming  that  the  object  of  his  search  lay  there.  The  English 
captain  had  on  two  occasions  striven  in  vain  to  reach  the  island  and 
effect  a  landing.  In  the  interval  Dumont  D'Urville  had  sailed  from 
France  in  the  Astrolabe,  a  vessel  which,  named  after  one  of  La  Perouse's 
ships,  had  been  ordered  to  renew  the  search  and  which  was  destined 
to  make  the  gruesome  discovery. 

Learning  of  these  circumstances,  D'Urville,  in  January,  1828,  set 
sail  for  Vanikoro.  Guided  by  the  natives  he  reached  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  so  long  and  so  vainly  sought.  There  on  the  bottom  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  fathoms  he  saw  scattered  about  anchors,  guns, 
bars  of  iron,  and  sheets  of  lead,  but  the  whole  of  the  timber  had 
disappeared.  Recovering  some  of  these  rust-eaten,  coral-covered 
relics,  D'Urville,  upon  examination,  was  satisfied  of  their  identity, 
especially  as  amongst  the  smaller  articles  was  some  silverware  bearing 
the  crest  of  the  Count  of  La  Perouse.  Questioning  the  older  natives 
who  remembered  the  sad  event  he  learned  the  outlines  of  the  story. 
During  a  heavy  gale,  on  a  dark  night,  both  vessels  had  struck  the 
reef.  One  had  almost  instantly  disappeared,  but  the  other  remained 
comparatively  intact.  The  survivors,  so  ran  the  tale,  had  spent  about 
seven  months  in  building  a  small  pinnace  from  the  wreck,  in  which 
all  but  two  had  sailed  away.  The  two  who  remained  had  died  about 
two  years  later.  Nothing  could  be  learned  of  the  subsequent  disaster 
which  had  overtaken  the  pinnace. 

Literature  of  the  American  Voyages 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  entered  into  the  trade  of  the 
Northwest  Coast  in  1788.  It  has  always  been  stated  that  the  first 
American  trading  vessels  on  the  coast  were  the  ship  Columbia  and  the 
sloop  Lady  Washington  (commonly  called  the  Washington)  which 
sailed  from  Boston  in  October,  1787,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Nootka 
Sound  until  September,  1788.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first  voyage 
from  any  port  of  the  United  States;  but  further  research  may  show 
that  the  first  American  vessel  to  trade  on  the  Northwest  Coast  was 
the  Eleanora,  of  New  York,  commanded  by  Simon  Metcalfe,  which 
may  have  arrived  from  China  in  the  spring  of  1788. 
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The  sea-otter  trade,  as  the  trade  on  this  coast  was  often  called, 
was  essentially  a  collection  of  individual  efforts.  It  never  reached 
the  stage  of  unification  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  trade.  The  com- 
petitors strove  to  cover  their  movements  with  the  veil  of  secrecy. 
Within  ten  years  after  the  Americans  entered  into  it  they  had  obtained 
almost  complete  control.  During  the  years  in  which  the  trade  was 
at  its  height  no  account  of  any  American  voyage  was  published. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  records  of  these  voyages  were  kept;  on 
the  contrary  the  manuscript  journals  of  a  number  of  them  are  still 
preserved.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  namely,  that  of  the  Margaret 
in  1792-3  the  vessel  carried  a  person  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  recording  the  events  of  the  voyage. 

This  secrecy  was  persisted  in  even  in  the  face  of  requests  that 
publicity  be  given  to  their  undertakings.  In  June,  1791,  David 
Humphreys,  the  first  United  States  Minister  to  Portugal,  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  says:  "A  few  days  before  I  came  from  Lisbon 
I  was  in  conversation  with  the  Abbe  Correa  (a  distinguished  Portu- 
guese philosopher  of  the  18th  century)  on  the  industry  and  enter- 
prises of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  he  observed  that  he  had  just 
been  reading  Mears'  account  of  his  voyage,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  Americans  in  their  voyage  from  Boston  had  extended  their 
navigation  much  farther  than  the  English  and  that  it  was  to  be 
lamented  the  Americans  did  not  publish  narratives  of  their  voyages 
and  discoveries,  as  such  publications  would  reflect  great  credit  on 
their  national  character  for  enterprise  and  perseverance.  He  then 
added,  'Let  me  engage  you  to  write  to  some  of  your  friends  to  have 
this  done.'  Since  which  I  have  been  informed  by  a  young  gentleman 
from  Boston  that  a  very  intelligent  and  accurate  Journal  was  kept 
by  one  of  the  officers  on  board  of  the  Washington.  I  mention  these 
circumstances  partly  to  shew  the  growing  consideration  for  the 
Country ;  and  partly  to  suggest  the  importance  of  my  being  furnished 
with  all  such  newspapers  and  other  publications  as  may  tend  to  place 
its  present  condition,  in  every  respect,  in  a  just  point  of  light." 

The  voyage  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Washington  in  1787-90, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  was  recorded  by 
Robert  Haswell,  one  of  the  mates.  It  is  usually  cited  as:  Haswell's 
First  Log.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  Bancroft  Library.  A  precis 
was  published  as  an  appendix  to  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  in  the  edition  of  1886.  The  narrative  is  not  complete;  it  only 
covers  the  period  between  the  departure  from  Boston  and  the  month 
of  June,  1789.    The  official  log  has  disappeared. 
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Of  the  second  voyage  of  the  Columbia  three  accounts  exist, 
namely,  Hoskins'  Narrative,  Haswell's  Second  Log,  and  Boit's  Log. 
The  first-named  was  written  by  John  Hoskins,  the  clerk;  it  is  a  very 
full,  but  incomplete,  account;  it  stops  suddenly  as  the  Columbia  is 
leaving  her  winter  quarters  in  Clayoquot  Sound  to  commence  the 
second  season's  trading.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  it  has  never  been  published. 
Haswell's  Second  Log  begins  in  August,  1791,  and  ends  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Columbia  in  China.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  Bancroft 
Library.  A  resume  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  1886  edition 
of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Northwest  Coast.  The  only  account  of 
the  whole  voyage  from  the  departure  from  Boston  in  September, 

1791,  to  the  return  in  July,  1793,  is  the  Log  of  John  Boit,  one  of  the 
mates.  For  many  years  the  existence  of  this  complete  record  was 
unknown.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  which,  in  June,  1920,  published  it  in  volume  53  of  their 
Proceedings.  It  has  since  been  reproduced,  in  part,  in  the  Washington 
Historical  Quarterly,  and,  in  its  entirety,  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society.  To  these  may  be  added  the  fragment 
from  the  official  log  relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
which  was  printed  in  1839  by  the  United  States  Government  and  is 
reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon.  All 
the  remainder  of  the  log-books  of  that  voyage  have  disappeared, 
though  it  would  seem  that  part  of  them  were  seen  by  Greenhow. 

Another  American  voyage  of  which  a  manuscript  account  still 
exists  is  that  of  the  Boston  brigantine  Hope,  1790-92.  Unfortunately 
this  journal,  which  was  kept  by  the  commander,  Joseph  Ingraham, 
is  also  incomplete,  ceasing  abruptly  on  the  arrival  of  the  Hope  at  the 
Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  on  her  way  to  China  in  November, 

1792.  Ingraham  had  been  on  the  Columbia  on  her  first  visit  to  this 
coast;  and  from  his  remarks  in  his  manuscript  it  is  learned  that  he 
had  prepared  a  narrative  of  its  occurrences,  but  the  utmost  search 
has,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to  discover  it. 

The  Boston  ship,  Margaret,  carried  John  Howell  on  her  articles 
as  "historian"  of  her  voyage  of  1791-93.  His  manuscript  has  never 
been  published.  A  copy  of  a  portion  of  it  is  in  the  Essex  Institute  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  document  is 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  New  York. 

John  Boit,  whose  Log  of  the  Columbia  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, sailed  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  command  of  the 
sixty-foot  sloop  Union  for  the  Northwest  Coast  in  1794,  returning  to 
Boston  in   1796.    His  manuscript  journal  of  that  voyage  which 
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contains  much  information  relative  to  the  ships  and  persons  then 
engaged  in  the  sea-otter  trade  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Doubtless  many  other  logs  of  these  American  voyages  prior  to 
1800  still  remain ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  rich  field 
which  this  portion  of  the  subject  offers  for  further  research  in  the 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  the  maritime  fur-trade. 

The  publications  of  American  voyages  are  very  few  in  number  and 
of  small  value  historically.  The  first  that  appeared  was  an  anonymous 
account  of  the  voyage  in  1803  of  the  Lelia  Byrd,  a  brig  commanded  by 
William  Shaler.  This  appeared  in  the  American  Register  for  1808. 
It  does  not  enter  into  any  account  of  the  trade  and  is  principally 
concerned  with  emphasizing  the  difficulties  to  be  expected  from  the 
Indians  and  from  the  Spaniards. 

Captain  R.  J.  Cleveland,  who  was  on  this  coast  in  the  American 
sloop  Dragon,  alias  Caroline,  in  1799,  published  his  journal  in  the 
North  American  Review  in  1827.  It  was  also  issued  in  London  in 
1842  under  the  title,  "Cleveland's  Voyages."  He  also  wrote  and 
published  in  New  York  in  1855,  "Voyages  and  Commercial  Enter- 
prises of  the  Sons  of  New  England,"  which  was  re-issued  as  "In  the 
Forecastle."  His  son  later  gave  to  the  world  the  story  of  his  life  in 
"Voyages  of  a  Merchant  Navigator."  But  long  before  Cleveland's 
short  journal  was  made  public  the  sea-otter  had  become  for  all  practical 
purposes  an  extinct  animal ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
of  secrecy. 

The  other  published  accounts  of  American  voyages  such  as 
Patterson's  Narrative  and  Torrey's  Narrative,  published  in  1817  and 
1848  respectively,  contain  but  little  that  is  of  value  and  only  touch 
the  story  of  the  Northwest  Coast  very  incidentally. 

Literature  of  the  English  Voyages 

In  1778  came  to  the  Northwest  Coast  the  great  Captain  James 
Cook  on  his  third  and  last  voyage.  His  arrival  was  accidental.  He 
was  seeking  the  Strait  of  Anian,  as  the  North  West  Passage  was 
called ;  but  being  compelled  to  repair  his  ships  he  sought  a  harbour 
which  happened  to  be  Nootka  Sound.  He  remained  about  a  month, 
for,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  repairs  proved  far  more  extensive 
than  had  been  anticipated.  During  this  period  Cook  was  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  natives,  both  on  ship  and  ashore.  He  was  firmly 
convinced,  as  already  noted,  that  he  was  the  first  of  Europeans  to 
see  that  locality;  and  this  opinion  appears  to  have  been  shared  by  all 
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of  those  whose  diaries  of  the  voyage  have  been  printed.  Yet  oddly 
enough  in  the  manuscript  journal  kept  by  Thomas  Edgar,  the  master 
of  the  Discovery,  will  be  found  his  suspicion  that  the  Spaniards  had 
already  visited  the  vicinity.  Writing  under  the  date  20th  April,  1778, 
he  says:  "In  the  afternoon  Captain  Gierke  of  the  Resolution  bought 
of  the  Natives  for  a  pewter  washand  Bason  two  silver  tablespoons  of 
Spanish  make,  an  almost  certain  proof  that  the  Spaniards  have  been 
here,  if  not  actually  at  this  place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it."  It 
also  seems  that  the  incident  of  the  visit  of  the  Spaniards  had  not 
vanished  from  the  memory  of  the  Indians;  for  Haswell,  in  his  First 
Log,  says:  "  From  the  natives  we  lern  their  was  a  ship  anchored  at  the 
enterance  of  the  Sound  forty  months  before  Captain  Cook  arrived. 
From  the  description  they  must  have  been  Spaniards  but  the  natives 
say  their  boats  weir  not  out  duering  their  tarey." 

No  opportunity  of  reporting  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  occurred 
until  the  vessels  reached  Kamtchatka  in  1779.  The  accounts  then 
sent  home  were  published  in  the  London  Magazine  and  the  London 
Gazette  in  1780.  The  first  book  issued  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
pedition appears  to  be  the  anonymous  volume  attributed  to  Robert 
Brooke:  Remarks  and  Conjectures  on  the  voyage  of  the  ships  Resolu- 
tion and  Discovery,  which  was  published  in  London  in  1780.  It  is  a 
small  volume  of  only  48  pages. 

The  Admiralty  had  in  their  instructions  required  Captain  Cook 
to  collect  all  diaries,  memoranda,  sketches,  etc.,  that  the  officers  or 
crew  might  have  kept  or  made,  and  to  impound  them  until  the  official 
account  of  the  voyage  should  have  appeared.  Owing  to  the  changes 
wrought  by  death  the  execution  of  this  command  fell  to  Captains 
Gore  and  King.  Therefore  before  the  ships  reached  China  the  order 
was  read  and  all  were  required  to  deliver  up  their  records  of  the 
voyage.  Both  of  the  captains  believed  that  it  had  been  loyally 
obeyed  and  were  persuaded  that  no  scrap  of  the  prohibited  materials 
had  been  retained.  The  sequel  showed  them  to  have  been 
egregiously  mistaken. 

The  expedition  returned  in  October,  1780,  and  in  April,  1781, 
appeared  a  "Journal  of  Captain  Cook's  Last  Voyage  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  Discovery."  It  contains  386  pages,  with  five  plates  of 
views  and  a  map.  The  title  page  states  that  it  is  "faithfully  narrated 
from  the  original  MS."  No  author's  name  is  given,  nor  any  hint  as 
to  his  identity  further  than  the  statement  in  the  preface  that  the 
journalist  being  "at  a  great  distance  could  not  be  consulted  without 
retarding  the  press."  Jared  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Ledyard,  is  plainly 
in  error  in  stating  that -"to  satisfy  public  curiosity  till  a  complete 
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work  could  be  prepared  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  voyage  had  already 
been  published  by  authority  in  England."  None  of  the  reviews  suggest 
that  it  was  issued  by  authority;  indeed,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
commences  with  the  statement  that  "this  Journal,  though  not  pub- 
lished by  authority,  has  all  the  marks  of  authenticity";  it  makes  no 
claim  to  such  a  genesis,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  circumstances 
are  opposed;  moreover  the  reflections  made  upon  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Cook  and  his  officers,  as  well  as  upon  Omai,  show  that  it 
was  issued  surreptitiously;  and  further  on  the  title  page  of  the  second 
London  edition  will  be  found  a  statement  that  it  has  been  "  compared 
with  and  corrected  from  the  voyage  published  by  authority."  Its 
authorship  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  John  Ledyard,  a  Sergeant 
of  Marines  on  the  Resolution,  and  sometimes  to  Captain  King.  Neither 
was,  however,  the  author.  From  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  Journal  itself  I  have  concluded  that  it  was  written  by  John 
Rickman,  the  second  lieutenant  on  the  Discovery,  and  later  in  the 
same  position  on  the  Resolution. 

The  anxiety  of  the  public  for  some  knowledge  of  the  events  of 
the  expedition  soon  exhausted  the  edition.  It  was  reprinted  in 
the  same  year  in  Dublin ;  the  second  edition  in  London  appeared  in 
1785.  The  French  have  always  taken  an  intense  interest  in  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  They  refer  to  him  as  the  "illustrious 
Cook,"  the  "immortal  Cook,"  and  they  place  him  just  a  little  higher 
than  their  own  La  Perouse.  It  will  be  observed  as  we  proceed  that 
regardless  of  the  almost  continual  warfare  existing  at  the  time  between 
the  two  nations  the  French  invariably  published  translations  of  the 
important  British  voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast.  As  one  translator 
expressed  it :  the  translation  of  all  works  that  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  science,  to  the  success  of  commerce,  in  a  word,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  superiority  of  France  over  Britain  and  the  other  European 
countries  is  not  the  least  suitable  method  of  retaliating  upon  a  hostile 
nation.  Three  French  editions  of  the  Anonymous  (Rickman's) 
Journal  were  published:  two  in  Paris  in  1782  and  one  in  Versailles 
in  1783.  It  was  not  translated  into  German  until  1790,  when  a 
two-volume  edition  was  issued  in  Leipzig.  No  translation  into  Spanish 
was  ever  made.  The  Spaniards  were  content  to  use  the  French 
editions.  To  give  any  publicity  to  voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast, 
whether  of  their  own  people  or  of  others,  ran  counter  to  the  age-old 
policy  of  secrecy  which  dominated  the  Court  of  Spain. 

Emboldened,  it  would  seem,  by  Rickman's  success,  William 
Ellis,  one  of  the  surgeon's  mates  on  the  Discovery,  next  ventured  to 
publish  a  two-volume  account  of  the  voyage  with  views  and  a  chart. 
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He  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  it  under  his  own  name.  He  does  not 
explain  how  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  journal.  Indeed,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  order  for  its  delivery.  His  work  appeared  in  1782; 
it  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1783,  in  1784,  and  again  in  1785.  A 
translation  into  German  was  published  in  Leipzig  in  1783.  This 
account  is  somewhat  fuller  than  that  of  the  Anonymous  (Rickman's) 
Journal.  It  relates  the  events  occurring  on  both  vessels  while  the 
latter  is  principally  concerned  with  those  on  the  Discovery.  It  is 
well-written ;  and,  as  he  was  a  very  fair  artist,  the  illustrations  are 
interesting,  especially  as  he  has  chosen  subjects  not  dealt  with  in  the 
official  publication. 

When  Sir  Joseph  Banks  learned  of  the  intention  to  issue  the  book 
strained  relations  arose  between  him  and  Ellis.  The  surgeon  appears 
to  have  been  in  desperate  straits  for  money.  Banks,  who  was  then 
earnestly  assisting  in  the  production  of  the  official  account,  had  to  a 
certain  extent  aided  him  in  his  financial  difficulties,  but  his  needs 
became  so  pressing  that  to  raise  funds  he  took  his  manuscript  to  a 
bookseller  who  after  much  haggling  offered  him  fifty  guineas  or 
one-half  of  the  profits  of  the  publication.  Naturally  he  chose  the 
former.  In  a  letter  dated  January  23,  1782,  Banks  expresses  to  Ellis 
his  regrets  that  he  has  been  so  imprudent  as  to  publish  his  journal 
and  adds  that  it  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  assist  the 
improvident  author  any  further  either  with  money  or  with  influence  to 
improve  his  position  in  the  service. 

On  the  Resolution  as  Corporal  of  Marines,  but  later  as  Sergeant, 
was  a  young  man,  John  Ledyard,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  He  had 
worked  his  way  to  England  before  the  mast  and,  without  any  other 
recommendation  tha*n  his  own  merit,  had  succeeded  in  winning  the 
favour  of  Captain  Cook,  who  speaks  of  him  as  "an  intelligent  man." 
Lieutenant  Burney,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Madame  d'Arblay, 
says  that  he  had  "the  most  romantic  enthusiasm  for  adventure 
perhaps  of  any  man  of  his  time."  On  his  return  to  America  in  1782 
his  friends  importuned  him  to  publish  an  account  of  his  "strange 
ventures,  happed  by  land  and  sea."  To  comply  with  this  request, 
his  own  manuscript  having  been  handed  over  in  obedience  to  the 
order,  he  hit  upon  the  lucky  thought  of  using  the  Anonymous  (Rick- 
man's) Journal  to  refresh  his  memory.  Thus  he  prepared  a  narrative 
having  a  great  similarity  to  that  journal  and  containing  many  pages 
(more  than  one-sixth)  taken  therefrom,  verbatim.  It  is  possible  that 
Ledyard  did  not  copy  the  last  38  pages,  but  that,  as  Jared  Sparks 
suggests,  his  work  being  incomplete  the  bookseller  finished  it  by 
taking  the  remainder  from  the  same  source.    This  has  caused  many 
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persons  to  think  that  Ledyard  was  the  author  of  the  anonymous 
journal. 

Ledyard  sold  his  manuscript  to  Nathaniel  Patten,  a  publisher 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  twenty  guineas.  This  hybrid  pro- 
duction was  issued  at  Hartford  in  1783  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  book  published  in  America  relating  to  the  Northwest 
Coast.  It  is  a  small  duodecimo  volume  of  208  pages  with  a  fulsome 
dedication  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut.  Nothing  should 
be  inferred  as  to  his  sympathies  from  that  dedication  for  we  find  him 
before  he  left  England  in  1782  addressing  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in 
just  as  extravagant  language.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  it  was 
never  re-published,  nor  was  it  ever  translated  into  any  of  the  continental 
languages.  In  1834  there  was  published  in  London  the  "Travels 
and  Adventures  of  John  Ledyard"  comprising  his  voyage  with 
Captain  Cook  and  his  journeys  in  Russia  and  Africa.  This,  however, 
is  merely  an  English  reprint  of  Jared  Sparks'  Life  of  Ledyard  which 
was  printed  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1828.  It  contains  a 
few  extracts  from  his  journal. 

The  first  book  relating  to  Captain  Cook's  voyage  to  appear  on 
the  continent  was  Reise  um  die  Welt  mit  Capit.  Cook,  by  Heinrich 
Zimmerman.  It  was  published  in  Goettingen  in  1781,  and  re-published 
in  the  following  year  at  Mannheim.  In  that  year  also  it  was  translated 
into  French  and  printed  at  Berne  under  the  title,  "Dernier  voyage  du 
capitaine  Cook  autour  du  monde,  ou  se  trouvent  les  circonstances  de 
sa  mort,  par  Henry  Zimmerman,  temoin  oculaire,  et  traduit  avec  un 
abrege  de  la  vie  de  ce  navigateur  celebre  et  des  notes  par  Roland." 
It  has  never  been  translated  into  English.  The  author  was  coxswain 
on  the  Discovery.  In  a  letter  dated  May  4,  1784,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Lort  writes:  "When  abroad  last  summer  I  bought  a  French  account 
of  the  voyage  by  one  Zimmerman,  a  Swiss,  who  was  on  board  the 
whole  time.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  I  lent  it,  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  told  me  it  contained  some  curious  particulars  not  in  the 
larger  work."  No  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum;  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  one,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  Boucher's  list. 

While  these  unauthorized  versions  were  appearing  the  official 
account  of  Cook's  Voyage  was  proceeding  slowly  towards  completion. 
The  title  pages  state  that  volumes  one  and  two  were  "written  by 
Captain  James  Cook,  F.R.S.,"  and  volume  three  "by  Captain  James 
King,  LL.D.,  F.R.S."  Lord  Sandwich,  as  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  representing  the  Royal  Society,  were  anxious 
to  have  this  narrative  issued  in  a  form  worthy  of  the  great  captain. 
Both  gave  their  personal  attention  to  its  preparation;    even  His 
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Majesty  King  George  III  was  consulted.  Dr.  John  Douglas  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Salisbury)  undertook  the  literary  part  of  the  work; 
while  Captains  King  and  Gore  and  Lieutenant  Burney  contributed 
their  journals  and  their  personal  recollections.  Vancouver  speaks 
of  the  "Right  Reverend  and  learned  editor  of  those  volumes  (Cook's 
Third  Voyage)";  and  Campbell's  Voyage  refers  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  the  editor  of  Cook's  Voyage.  The  only 
reference  in  the  volumes  themselves  is  in  the  introduction  which 
states  that  Captain  Cook's  journal  reached  the  editor's  hands  in  a 
fit  condition  for  the  press  and  that  Captain  King  had  left  his  narrative 
when  he  took  command  of  the  Resistance  about  the  end  of  1781  for 
the  West  Indies. 

The  delay  of  four  years  arose  from  these  circumstances,  together 
with  the  preparation  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  accompanying  chart,  the 
reduction  of  Mr.  Webber's  drawings  to  proper  size  and  their  engraving, 
the  procuring  of  suitable  paper  from  abroad,  and  the  care  and  delibera- 
tion so  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude. 

Finally  in  1784  appeared  the  three  magnificent  quarto  volumes 
with  a  folio  of  charts  and  views  printed  and  engraved  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  Great  Navigator  whose  monument  they  were,  as  well 
as  of  that  Patron  of  Learning  who  had  suggested  the  voyage  and 
superintended  the  publication.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Cook's  share  of  the  profits  with  the  generous  pension  granted  to  her 
placed  her  in  an  independent  position  for  the  remaining  sixty  years 
of  her  life. 

The  intense  interest  in  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  and  especially 
in  his  third  voyage,  is  shown  by  the  vast  number  of  editions  that  have 
appeared.  These  constitute  a  small  library  in  themselves.  There  are 
at  least  19  English  editions,  15  German  and  10  French,  besides  those 
in  other  languages  and  many  summaries  and  abridgments.  It  is 
notable  that  in  1784  and  1785  the  French  published  six  editions.  It 
is  believed  that  within  the  same  period  the  English  themselves  did 
not  publish  so  many.  The  Voyage  was  first  published  in  America 
in  four  octavo  volumes  issued  in  New  York  in  1796,  though  a  sum- 
mary had  been  printed  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1795.  In 
1879  La  Societe  de  la  Geographie  commemorated  the  centenary  of 
the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  In  their  published  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  that  occasion  will  be  found  a  list  of  many  of  the  principal 
editions. 

Every  one  interested  in  Captain  Cook's  life  is  familiar  with  the 
existence,  at  any  rate,  of  that  rare  quarto,  "A  Narrative  of  the  Death 
of  Captain  James  Cook,"  by  David  Samwell,  the  surgeon's  mate  on 
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the  Resolution,  and  later  the  surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1786.  It  was  at  once  translated  into  French 
and  appeared  in  Paris  in  the  same  year.  This  seems  to  be  the  only 
translation.  Samwell  had  purposed  to  compile  a  complete  account 
of  the  voyage.  The  remainder  of  his  unfinished  work  is  in  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  deep  concern  felt  by  Cook's  officers  in  preserving  a  record  of 
the  voyage  is  brought  vividly  to  mind  by  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  a  copy  of  Lieutenant  Burney's  journal  written  in  an 
exceedingly  fine  hand  upon  China  paper.  It  weighs  only  half  an 
ounce  and  is  enclosed  in  a  tiny  case.  A  memorandum  thereon  indi- 
cates that  the  copy  was  made  because  it  was  learned  in  China  that 
war  had  broken  out  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  "the 
North  American  States."  Apprehensive  of  possible  capture  and 
desirous  of  preserving  some  record  for  the  Admiralty  in  that  untoward 
event  Burney  bethought  himself  of  the  expedient  of  copying  his 
journal  into  such  a  small  compass  that  it  might  readily  be  concealed. 
He  had  heard,  it  is  true,  of  the  chivalrous  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment which  "considerant  I'utilite  pour  toutes  les  nations  des  recentes 
decouvertes  de  Cook"  had  ordained  that  the  Resolution  and  the 
Discovery  be  regarded  as  neutral  vessels  and  had  instructed  the 
commanders  of  their  men-of-war  to  treat  them  as  friends.  Similar 
orders  were  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  American  Congress  to 
their  vessels.  But  apparently  Burney  was  taking  no  chances.  There 
was  some  dispute  as  to  the  exact  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  this  matter.  Kippis,  in  his  "Life  of  Captain  Cook,"  stated  that 
there  was  no  order  from  Congress  but  only  a  letter  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  "earnestly  recommending"  such  a  course  of  conduct  to 
the  captains  of  American  armed  vessels,  and  that  even  there  it  was 
limited  to  Captain  Cook's  own  ship,  the  Resolution.  He  added  that 
the  order  was  instantly  reversed  and  that  Congress  directed  that 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  seize  Captain  Cook  if  opportunity 
offered.  This,  however,  was  denied,  and  John  Adams,  James 
Madison,  and  other  members  of  Congress  maintained  that  Kippis' 
statement  was  entirely  untrue,  and  that  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  wholly  approved  of  Franklin's  conduct  in  this  regard. 

When  the  evidence  of  these  prominent  persons  was  brought  to 
his  attention  Dr.  Kippis  wrote  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ac- 
knowledging his  error,  stating  that  it  had  arisen  from  misinformation, 
and  adding  that  he  had  "much  greater  pleasure  in  confessing  than  in 
adhering  to  an  error."    He  also  intimated  that  he  intended  "more 
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fully  to  state  the  matter  in  the  addenda  to  be  prefixed  to  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Biographica." 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  November,  1914,  Harold  H.  Payne 
mentions  a  manuscript  journal  of  a  part  of  the  voyage  kept  by  Lieu- 
tenant Burney,  which,  he  says,  "appears  to  be  the  official  log  of  the 
Discovery,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  it  devolved  upon  our 
lieutenant  to  write  on  Captain  Clerke's  taking  command  of  Cook's 
ship,  the  Resolution."  He  describes  an  accompanying  document 
containing  "  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook  of  the  Resolu- 
tion in  making  discoveries  around  the  World  in  1779."  Of  the  latter 
he  writes:  "There  is  nothing  to  show  who  was  the  author,  but  as  it 
differs  considerably  both  in  style  and  matter  from  the  journal  it  is 
probably  not  by  Burney,  though  it  may  have  been  dictated  by  him 
from  memory  at  some  later  time  when  he  had  not  the  journal  before 
him." 

Out  of  Captain  Cook's  voyage  sprang  the  maritime  fur-trade, 
which  soon  made  Nootka  Sound  a  household  name  in  the  great  sea- 
ports of  the  world.  The  Austrians  dreamed  of  venturing  to  open  this 
trade,  but  it  was  left  to  the  practical  British  to  commence  it.  The 
first  traders  have  given  us  no  records  of  their  voyages,  but  some  of 
them  have  left  us  very  interesting  sketches  of  bits  of  the  coast  line 
as  it  appeared  to  them;  occasionally  these  sketches  show  the  "track" 
of  their  vessels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Experiment,  in  1786;  frequently, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Hanna  of  the  Sea  Otter,  they  show 
the  mariner's  surmises,  based  either  upon  the  contour  of  the  land  or 
upon  his  understanding  of  the  Indians'  statements;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Duncan,  1787-8,  the  sketch  includes  illuminating  remarks 
upon  the  country  or  bits  of  valuable  historical  information. 

But  some  of  these  early  British  traders  published  their  adventures. 
The  first  to  do  so  were  Portlock  and  Dixon,  who,  in  1785-88,  com- 
manded the  King  George  and  the  Queen  Charlotte.  Both  of  these 
men  had  sailed  with  Cook  on  his  last  voyage:  the  former  as  master's 
mate  of  the  Discovery,  the  latter  as  armourer  of  the  same  ship.  The 
two  vessels  separated  after  reaching  the  coast,  in  the  season  of  1787. 
The  King  George,  under  Portlock,  spent  the  season  in  Alaskan  waters. 
Portlock's  volume,  therefore,  bears  but  slightly  on  our  story.  It  was 
published  by  Stockdale  in  1789  with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  and 
is  a  beautiful  quarto  with  wide  margins  and  excellent  illustrations. 
In  some  copies  the  natural  history  plates  are  hand-coloured.  To 
meet  the  public  demand  for  a  cheaper  volume  an  abridged  version 
was  issued  in  the  same  year.  Other  abridgments  were  published  in 
London  and  in  Dublin  in  1789;  a  Dutch  edition  appeared  in  1795. 
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The  story  of  the  voyage  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  under  Dixon,  was 
published  in  1789;  two  editions  appeared  in  that  year.  The  volume 
is  dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
It  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
than  Portlock's  work.  Though  it  is  named  "A  Voyage  Round  the 
World"  by  Captain  George  Dixon,  it  is  in  form  a  series  of  letters 
descriptive  of  the  events  signed  with  the  initials  "W.  B."  (William 
Beresford,  the  supercargo).  Dixon  appears  merely  to  have  played 
the  part  of  editor.  It  contains  the  first  printed  information  concerning 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  (which  received  their  name  from  Dixon's 
vessel)  and  their  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  one  successful 
season  was  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  those  islands.  Here  again  the 
French  were  the  first  to  publish  a  translation.  In  1789,  the  year  of 
the  English  issue,  appeared  two  French  editions,  both  by  Marsden: 
one,  a  beautiful  wide-margined  volume;  the  other  in  two  volumes. 
A  German  edition  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1790. 

To  the  voyage  of  Portlock  and  Dixon  we  owe  one  of  the  most 
human  documents  in  all  the  range  of  Northwest  Coast  literature, 
"The  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  Nicol,  Mariner,"  published  by 
Blackwoods  in  1822.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  reprinted 
nor  to  have  been  translated  into  any  other  language.  It  is  a  small 
duodecimo  of  about  200  pages.  The  editor  explains  that,  seeing 
Xicol  in  destitute  circumstances,  he  induced  him  to  tell  his  life's 
story.  This  proved  so  interesting  that  he  concluded  to  publish  it 
"as  nearly  as  I  could  in  his  own  words."  Three  chapters  of  intense 
interest  are  devoted  to  the  voyage.  There  is  an  alluring  naivete  in 
his  narrative.  Having  heard  that  Captain  Portlock,  whom  he  knew, 
was  to  sail  to  the  Northwest  Coast,  Nicol  says:  "At  once  I  made 
myself  clean  and  waited  upon  Captain  Portlock.  He  was  happy  to 
see  me  as  I  was  an  excellent  brewer  of  spruce  beer  and  the  very  man 
he  wished  but  knew  not  where  to  have  sent  for  me."  He  was  accord- 
ingly engaged  as  a  cooper,  but  to  quote  his  own  words:  "Our  steward 
went  on  shore  for  a  few  necessary  articles  just  before  we  sailed.  He 
was  a  foolish  lad,  got  tipsy,  and  the  money  sold  him;  having  spent  it 
he  was  ashamed  to  come  on  board  again.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  I 
engaged  to  fill  his  place  rather  than  delay  the  voyage  one  day,  so 
eager  was  I  upon  it." 

The  person  whose  voyages  are  best  known  is  John  Meares.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  maritime  fur-traders.  On  his  first  voyage, 
1 780-7,  he  wintered  in  Prince  William's  Sound  on  the  Alaskan  coast. 
Scurvy  attacked  his  crew  and  before  the  winter  ended  twenty-three 
had  perished  from  the  dread  disease.    While  he  lay  ice-bound  in  this 
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sound  arrived  Portlock  and  Dixon.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  truth  as  to  the  occurrences  at  this  place.  Meares  had  no  license 
from  the  South  Sea  Company  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  them 
as  a  mere  poacher.  At  any  rate,  out  of  that  meeting  arose  a  strong 
personal  ill-feeling  between  Meares  and  Dixon,  which  was  later  prolific 
of  much  mutual  recrimination. 

Meares  was  on  the  coast  again  in  1788,  but  he  confined  his 
operations  to  the  more  southerly  part,  trading  principally  along  the 
Vancouver  Island  shore.  In  the  following  year  his  vessels  were  seized 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  two  of  them — the  sloop,  Princess  Royal,  and 
the  ship,  Argonaut — were  sent  as  prizes  to  San  Bias.  On  learning  of 
this  capture,  Meares,  who  was  then  in  China,  immediately  rushed  to 
England  and  in  April,  1790,  laid  before  the  King  his  celebrated 
Memorial,  a  small  folio  or  large  quarto  of  31  pages.  The  student  of 
the  Nootka  Trouble  will  find  it  illuminating  to  compare  the  memorial 
with  Martinez'  Journal,  both  are  so  extremely  partisan. 

Meares  had  even  then  in  contemplation  the  preparation  of  the 
pretentious  quarto  which  contains  his  "Voyages  from  China  to 
America."  His  friend  and  business  associate,  Richard  Cadman 
Etches,  in  a  pamphlet  written  in  May,  1790,  makes  this  preliminary 
announcement:  "The  publication  is  meant  to  be  comprised  in  one 
volume  quarto,  with  elegant  original  charts  and  drawings;  and  that 
the  publication  should  be  made  worthy  of  critical  perusal  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  completed  in  less  than  nine  months."  The  work, 
however,  appeared  before  that  time,  viz.,  in  November,  1790.  Per- 
haps the  signing  of  the  Nootka  Convention  in  October,  1790,  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  causing  this  expedition.  It  is  embellished  with 
fine  examples  of  the  engraving  of  the  period.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
subscribers,  including  many  of  the^  greatest  names  in  the  kingdom, 
headed  by  that  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV. 

But  on  its  appearance  an  acrimonious  discussion  arose  between 
Dixon  and  Meares  regarding  statements  therein  with  which  the  former 
disagreed.  The  root  of  the  trouble  lay  in  the  meeting  at  Prince 
William's  Sound  in  the  spring  of  1787.  Dixon  opened  fire  with  a 
quarto  of  37  pages:  "Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  JOHN  MEARES 
in  a  Letter  to  that  Gentleman,"  dated  1st  December,  1790.  These 
remarks  are  anything  but  complimentary  to  the  nautical  skill,  integrity 
and  veracity  of  Meares;  Dixon  certainly  exhausts  the  dictionary  in 
the  adjectives  and  epithets  that  he  hurls  at  his  opponent.  Meares 
was  not,  however,  to  be  easily  borne  down.  Within  a  month  he  was 
in  print  with  "An  Answer  to  Mr.  George  Dixon,  late  Commander  of 
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the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the  Service  of  Messrs.  Etches  and  Company," 
in  which,  according  to  the  title  page,  "the  Remarks  of  Mr.  Dixon  on 
the  Voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  etc.,  lately  published, 
are  fully  Considered  and  Refuted."  This  is  a  quarto  of  32  pages 
and  reeks  with  the  same  kind  of  language — is  just  as  full  of  scorn  and 
disdain — as  that  which  provoked  it.  But  Dixon  was  determined  to 
have  the  last  word.  After  six  weeks  incubation  he  produced  on  12th 
February,  1791,  his  "  Further  Remarks  on  the  Voyages  of  JOHN 
MEARES,  Esq.,  in  which  (so  runs  the  title)  Several  Important  Facts 
misrepresented  in  the  said  VOYAGES,  relative  to  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  COMMERCE  are  fully  substantiated.  To  which  is  added  A 
LETTER  FROM  CAPTAIN  DUNCAN  containing  A  decisive 
refutation  of  several  unfounded  Assertions  of  MR.  MEARES,  And  a 
final  REPLY  to  his  ANSWER."  These  three  pamphlets,  which 
originally  sold  at  about  two  shillings  each,  are  now  quite  unobtainable. 
The  student  of  our  maritime  history,  while  smiling  at  the  virulence 
of  the  wordy  warfare  and,  perhaps,  admiring  the  skill  with  which  the 
mendacious  Meares  defends  himself,  is  thankful  that  out  of  it  came 
Duncan's  letter  which  gives  a  connected  account  of  the  movements  of 
the  Princess  Royal  in  the  summer  of  1788. 

In  1791  the  second  edition  of  Meares'  Voyages  was  issued  in  two 
octavo  volumes.  The  first  translation  into  a  foreign  language  was 
made  by  the  French,  even  though  at  that  time  they  were  at  war  with 
England.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Republic  "one  and  indivisible" 
(1795)  they  published  a  neat  three  volume  octavo  edition  with  a  small 
folio  of  maps  and  views.  An  unillustrated  two  volume  Italian  edition 
appeared  in  1796.  But  none  of  the  continental  nations  appears  to 
have  been  interested  in  the  subsequent  personal  controversy. 

Out  of  the  seizure  of  Meares'  vessels  (as  they  are  called,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  persons  owning  them  were  John  Meares,  William 
Fitzhugh,  Henry  Lane,  Richard  Cadman  Etches,  William  Etches,  etal.) 
sprang  the  difficulty  with  Spain  known  as  the  Nootka  Trouble.  The 
impending  possibility  of  war  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret,  but 
on  the  morning  of  5th  May,  1790,  it  was  learned  with  consternation 
that  the  press-gang  had  been  at  work  all  night  in  every  sea-port. 
Great  interest  was  aroused  in  this  far  away  region  and  Nootka  Sound 
was  on  every  lip.  The  publishers  responded  to  the  demand  for 
information  and  pamphlets  containing  much  misinformation  poured 
from  the  presses.  Alexander  Dalrymple,  the  geographer,  issued  two 
small  papers,  now  extremely  rare:  "The  Spanish  Pretensions  fully 
discussed  "  and  "The  Spanish  Memorial  of  4th  June,  1790,  Answered." 
Kir  hard  Cadman  Etches,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  seized  ships,  gave 
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out,  under  the  pseudonym,  Argonaut,  "An  Authentic  Statement  of 
all  the  Facts  relative  to  the  Dispute  between  the  Courts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  on  the  Subject  of  the  Ships  captured  at  Nootka 
Sound."  He  was  soon  in  print  again  with  "A  Continuation  of  an 
Authentic  Statement  of  all  the  FACTS  relative  to  NOOTKA  SOUND, 
etc.,  etc."  The  burden  of  these  two  pamphlets,  as  may  readily  be 
supposed,  was  to  show  that  the  owners  had  been  financially  ruined 
by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Spain.  An  undated  and  anonymous 
production  entitled  "Official  Papers  relative  to  the  Dispute  between 
the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  on  the  Subject  of  the  Ships 
captured  at  Nootka  Sound"  also  belongs  to  this  period.  It  is  merely 
a  collection  of  letters  and  documents  down  to  10th  October,  1790, 
with  connecting  narrative.  A  writer  under  the  nom  de  guerre  Zetes 
added  his  quota,  an  "Address  to  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Great 
Britain,  etc."  The  music  halls  made  Nootka  Sound  and  the  Don  a 
subject  of  entertainment;  a  drama  of  Nootka  Sound  had  great 
popularity.  Poets  joined  the  throng;  painters  followed.  A  rare  and 
famous  print,  "The  Insult  to  the  British  Flag,"  shows  how  utterly 
mistaken  the  people  were  in  their  so-called  facts.  But  it  soon  became 
the  general  belief,  as  Governor  Haldimand's  Diary  shows,  that  the 
dispute  would  be  settled  by  an  agreement. 

Another  pamphlet  of  that  time,  which,  however,  rises  far  above 
any  of  those  mentioned  not  only  in  the  accuracy  of  its  facts,  but  also 
in  the  manner  of  presentation  and  in  the  style  of  composition,  is 
"Letters  lately  published  in  the  Diary  on  the  Subject  of  the  present 
Dispute  with  Spain,  under  the  signature  of  Verus."  The  author 
strongly  upholds  the  negotiations  as  carried  on  by  Pitt  and  which 
ended  in  the  abandonment  of  Spain's  claims  to  the  Northwest  Coast. 
In  justification  of  his  nom  de  guerre  he  proclaims  his  willingness  to 
make  his  name  known  so  soon  as  the  opposing  pamphleteers  abandon 
their  disguises.  The  letters,  eighteen  in  number,  have  been  attributed 
to  Sir  J.  Bland  Burges,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  "Spanish  Armament,"  the  greatest  demonstration  of  Britain's 
naval  power  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  had  in  the  interval  come 
and  gone.  Spain,  deserted  by  her  ally,  France,  had  been  compelled  to 
yield,  and  the  diplomats  had  finally  settled  the  terms  of  the  Nootka 
Convention,  1790.  That  treaty  from  the  moment  of  its  publication 
was  strongly  attacked.  It  was  claimed  that  by  it  Britain  had  agreed 
to  limitations  on  her  undoubted  rights  and  had  received  nothing  in 
return.  This  was  the  argument  advanced  in  a  pamphlet  that  appeared 
almost  as  soon  as  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty,  "The  Errors  of  the 
British  Minister  in  the  Negotiation  with  the  Court  of  Spain,"  which 
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was  issued  in  London  in  1790.  About  the  same  time  was  published 
''Comments  on  the  Convention  with  Spain,"  London,  1790.  Here 
again  exactly  the  same  criticism  was  made:  the  treaty  had  given 
everything  and  got  nothing  for  Britain.  Both  of  these  pamphlets, 
like  most  of  the  polemic  literature  on  this  question,  both  before  and 
after  the  Convention,  were  issued  anonymously.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  identify  the  writers.  As  a  result  of  these  attacks  King 
George  III  wished  to  be  apprised  of  all  the  steps  in  the  negotiation. 
For  his  information  there  was  accordingly  prepared  "A  Narrative  of 
the  Negotiations  between  England  and  Spain  in  the  year  1790." 
It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  307  pages,  well-printed  and  with  wide 
margins.  It  contains  a  slightly  condensed  but  accurate  summary  of 
all  the  proceedings  and  documents  in  the  discussion  from  the  arrival 
of  the  first  notice  of  the  seizures  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
This  is  believed  to  be  among  the  rarest  of  all  Northwest  Americana; 
only  about  half  a  dozen  copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  King's  own  copy 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  book  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
date  of  its  publication,  nor  as  to  the  name  of  either  publisher  or 
author.  It  is,  however,  attributed  to  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  foundation  of 
that  belief  is  a  letter  dated  12th  November,  1790,  in  which  Burges 
speaks  of  an  "interesting  Narrative  which  at  my  leisure  hours  I  have 
prepared  for  the  King  of  the  whole  of  this  business."  The  Nootka 
Convention  had  been  signed  a  fortnight  before — 28th  October,  1790. 

Vancouver  was  sent  out  in  1791  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  Northwest  Coast  and  to  receive  restitution  of  the  land  of  which 
Meares  claimed  to  have  been  dispossessed.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  Meares  had  ever  purchased  any  land  at  Nootka.  He  had  no 
documents  to  support  his  claim,  Maquinna  denied  any  sale  to  him, 
and  Meares  was  a  man  whose  facts  were  frequently  eked  out  with  his 
imagination.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  planned  an  expedition  to  this  coast  to  complete  the  work  of 
Captain  Cook  and  that  the  vessel  was  on  the  verge  of  sailing  in  April, 
1790,  when  the  Nootka  Trouble  arose.  That  undertaking  was  to 
have  been  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Roberts  with  Vancouver 
as  second  officer.  When  the  war-clouds  had  cleared  away  the  scheme 
was  resumed,  but  Roberts  being  absent  the  command  was  given  to 
Vancouver,  who  had  sailed  with  Cook  on  his  second  and  third  voyages. 

Vancouver  had  instructions  similar  to  those  of  Captain  Cook  in 
regard  to  impounding  diaries,  which  the  ships'  companies  might  have 
kept,  but  he  was  far  more  successful  in  their  execution.  On  23rd 
October,  1795,  he  deposited  with  the  Admiralty  sixteen  of  such  log- 
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books  and  journals.  The  publication  of  his  work  was  not  forestalled 
as.  that  of  Cook  had  been.  The  official  account  of  his  voyage  was 
prepared  by  himself  and  he  had  corrected  all  the  proofs  except  the 
last  few  pages  when  he  died  at  the  old  Star  and  Garter  inn,  Richmond 
Hill,  Surrey,  on  10th  May,  1798.  His  brother,  John  Vancouver, 
with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Puget,  completed  the  work,  which  was 
published  in  1798  in  three  quarto  volumes  with  a  folio  of  charts. 
Although  France  was  then  at  war  with  Britain  Vancouver's  Voyage 
was,  in  An  VIII  of  the  Republique  (1800),  translated  and  published 
in  Paris  by  "L'imprimerie  de  la  Republique"  in  three  quarto  volumes 
with  a  folio  of  charts  and  in  a  style  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  English 
publication.  In  1801  an  octavo  edition  in  six  volumes  was  issued  by 
Stockdale,  containing  some  corrections'.  The  ten  charts  in  the  folio 
accompanying  the  1798  edition  are  not  reproduced;  it  is  explained 
that  the  copper  plates  "were  all  stolen,  and  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  lost."  The  general  chart  and  that  "of  the 
New  Discoveries"  were  re-engraved;  but  the  others  were  omitted. 
In  An  X  of  the  Republic  (1802)  this  edition  was  translated  and 
published  in  Paris  in  five  volumes  with  an  extra  volume  containing 
all  the  charts  which  had  been  included  in  the  first  English  edition. 
The  French  appear  to  have  been  more  interested  in  Vancouver's 
Voyage  than  were  the  English,  for  they  reprinted  the  work  in  1833 
in  a  paper  bound  16mo  form.  This  edition  is  very  rare.  A  German 
edition  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1800.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  without 
illustrations  or  charts. 

For  over  a  century  Vancouver's  own  narrative  was  the  only 
record  of  the  events  of  his  voyage.  In  1907  Professor  E.  S.  Meany 
of  the  University  of  Washington  edited  that  portion  relating  to  the 
"Discovery  of  Puget  Sound,"  with  many  biographical  notes  upon 
the  persons  on  the  vessels  and  those  whose  names  had  been  bestowed 
by  Vancouver  on  the  different  islands,  capes,  and  inlets.  This  publica- 
tion came  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Turnbull  of  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  who,  in  1901,  had  purchased  in  London  a  manuscript  Journal 
of  Vancouver's  Voyage.  This  journal  is  anonymous,  but  from  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  have  been  kept  by  Edward  Bell,  the  clerk 
of  the  Chatham.  In  1915  the  portion  of  this  journal  from  the  time 
Vancouver  sailed  from  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  in  March, 
1792,  until  his  departure  from  Nootka  in  the  following  October  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Historical  Quarterly,  with  notes  by 
Professor  Meany.  The  remainder  is  still  in  manuscript,  though  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  to  issue  the  parts 
dealing  with  the  events  at  those  islands. 
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Much  interest  had  been  taken  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  in  Vancouver's  expedition.  At  their 
solicitation  Archibald  Menzies  was  permitted  to  sail  on  the  Discovery 
as  botanist.  His  somewhat  anomalous  position  caused  strained 
relations  at  times  with  the  commander.  Menzies,  under  his  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Grenville,  was  required  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  voyage. 
Vancouver,  under  his  instructions,  demanded  this  document  at  the 
same  time  that  he  ordered  other  persons  to  deliver  theirs.  Menzies 
refused  to  obey,  and  in  the  end  Vancouver  caused  him  to  be  arrested 
for  "insolence  and  contempt."  Perhaps  it  is  charitable  to  say  that 
the  commander's  ill-health  made  him  very  irritable.  The  diary 
remained  in  manuscript  until  1923,  when  the  Archives  Department  of 
British  Columbia  published  the  portion  covering  the  time  between 
the  departure  from  the  Sandwich  (Hawaiian)  Islands  and  the  sailing 
from  Nootka,  viz.,  April  to  October,  1792. 

Accompanying  Vancouver  in  his  expedition  was  Lieutenant 
Broughton  in  command  of  the  Chatham.  In  January,  1793,  he  was 
sent  with  despatches  home  to  England,  overland  from  California. 
Two  years  later  he  sailed  from  England  in  command  of  the  Providence 
for  the  Northwest  Coast,  but  on  his  arrival  at  Nootka  in  March,  1796, 
finding  that  Vancouver  had  finished  his  work  and  departed  for  home, 
he  set  sail  for  the  Asiatic  coast. 

Broughton 's  original  journals  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  L'nited  Service  Institution.  The  story  of  his  voyage  was 
published  in  London  in  1804,  but  for  the  reason  given  only  a  small 
portion — one  chapter — relates  to  this  coast.  In  the  following  year  a 
German  edition  was  issued  in  Weimar.  Though  France  was  still  at 
war  with  Great  Britain  a  translation  was  made  by  order  of  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Colonies  and  published  by  Dentu  in  1807.  Apart 
from  any  general  grounds  this  special  interest  may  be  perhaps  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  Broughton  had  in  this  voyage  continued  and 
completed  the  exploration  that  La  Perouse  had  begun  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  when  the  translation 
appeared  Broughton  was  in  command  of  a  frigate  actively  engaged  in 
the  war  with  France. 

The  manuscript  Log  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Ruby,  1795-6,  commonly 
known  as  Bishop's  Log,  completes  this  rough  sketch  of  British  effort. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  story  of  the  maritime  fur-trade  and 
who  wish  to  realize  how  greatly  the  monopolies  of  the  South  Sea  and 
the  East  India  companies — and  especially  that  of  the  latter — ham- 
pered British  effort  in  that  trade,  and  how  heavy  a  handicap  they 
were  in  the  competition  with  the  traders  of  other  nations,  especially 
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those  of  the  United  States,  will  find  this  Log  most  instructive.  The 
correspondence  between  Captain  Bishop  and  the  officers  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  China  is  fully  set  out  and  assuming  their  conduct 
in  this  case  to  be  normal,  which,  in  view  of.  the  remarks  of  other 
British  captains,  seems  fair,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
monopolies  were  a  most  potent  factor  in  deciding  the  struggle  for 
the  control  of  the  fur-trade  against  the  British. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  French  published  an  account  of  every 
English  voyage  prior  to  1800.  Having  already  translations  of  Cook's 
voyage  and  of  that  of  Portlock  and  Dixon  they  were  not  interested 
either  in  Ellis'  Cook  or  Portlock's  narrative.  As  a  sort  of  counter 
balance  they  had  translated  Zimmerman's  Cook  which  the  British  had 
failed  to  do. 

The  interest  of  France  in  the  voyages  to  America  had  become 
general  at  least  from  the  17th  century.  Most  of  the  great 
French  families  were  represented  in  the  New  World  and  those  at  home 
eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  of  learning  about  the  strange  lands 
in  which  and  near  which  those  pioneers  had  settled.  During  the 
17th  century  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Spanish  America  was 
translated  and  retranslated  into  French  and  hundreds  of  books  on 
New  France  circulated  amongst  the  people. 

With  the  loss  of  Canada  and  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  Spain 
attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  Farther  West  and  to  the  South 
Seas.  There  unknown  regions  were  opening  to  the  view  and  affording 
opportunities  for  exploration,  colonization,  and  development.  Britain 
had  lost  her  thirteen  colonies  in  America,  but  Captain  Cook's  dis- 
coveries in  the  South  Seas  had  more  than  equalized  that  loss.  There, 
too,  France  might  perhaps  obtain  a  similar  compensation.  We  have 
seen  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse  was  to  obtain 
a  foothold  in  the  new  commerce  and  possibly  in  the  new  land  which 
Cook's  voyage  had  disclosed.  Its  disastrous  termination,  the  un- 
fortunate venture  of  La  Solide,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  all  combined  to  prevent  the  effectual  prosecution  of  the 
intention. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  in  conclusion. 

Though  France  was  for  these  reasons  unable  to  make  material 
gain,  her  literature  was  influenced  and  enriched  by  this  interest 
in  these  voyages  to  the  unknown  Pacific.  It  is  possible  that  a  close 
connection  may  exist  between  this  interest  and  the  growth  of 
Romanticism  in  France.  Bernardin  De  St.  Pierre  in  1788  had  in 
"Paul  and  Virginia"  shown  to  the  French  people  and  to  the  world 
that  the  life  in  one  of  their  colonies  was  a  fitting  subject  for  a  great 
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story.  Thirteen  years  later  Chateaubriand  in  his  "Atala"  directed 
attention  to  the  vast  field  offered  by  America.  In  the  interval 
most  of  the  translations  that  we  have  noticed  had  appeared.  Though 
the  Romantic  Movement  did  not  reach  any  great  prominence  until 
1820  is  it  extravagant  to  suggest  that  in  these  voyages  we  see  the  mine 
from  which  the  raw  materials  were  obtained?  And  is  it  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  success  of  the  movement  was  in  part  due  to  the 
existence  in  the  reading  public  of  the  taste  created  and  nourished  by 
these  translations? 


